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tector and friend. One of the greatest pleasures which a teacher's life 
affords, is the interest of seeking out such an one, bowed down with 
burdens of depression and discouragement, unaccustomed to sympa- 
thy and kindness, and expecting nothing for the future but a weary 
continuation of the cheerless toils, which have embittered the past ; 
and the pleasure of taking off the burden, of surprising the timid, 
disheartened sufferer by kind words and cheering looks, and of seeing 
in his countenance the expression of ease, and even of happiness, 
gradually returning." — pp. 98, 99. 

The whole tone and spirit of the book is excellent, and it 
hardly seems possible, that any one engaged in the work of 
education, either publicly or privately, can read it without 
pleasure and advantage. 



4. — The Moral Teacher ; designed as a Class Book for the 
Common Schools in the United States of America. By 
a Clergyman. New York : Robinson &. Franklin. 
1839. 12mo. pp. 196. 

We are no great friends to the practice of writing down to 
the capacities of children. The usual success of such an 
attempt is, that the author writes himself down, to all intents 
and purposes. The truth is, that, if a subject is within the 
reach of a child's intellect, he will understand it, if treated 
in the ordinary language used by people of good sense, who 
have passed the age of legal majority. If the matter in itself 
is too deep for him, he will comprehend it not a whit the 
better, though it be discussed in terms which savor strong- 
ly of the pap-spoon and nursing-bottle. And, as an affair 
merely of taste, we object decidedly to the use of baby-talk 
in the higher walks of philosophy. If it be absolutely neces- 
sary to enlighten the minds of children on such profound 
topics, — to teach them how to eat meat before they have 
cut their first teeth, — better proceed per saltum, and give 
them solid nutriment at once ; put the standard treatises on 
ethics and metaphysics into their hands, and let the un- 
breeched philosophers run their chance for comprehending 
what they may, and acquiring an early taste for grave and 
substantial reading. Cowley and Pope wrote good verses 
before they were ten years old ; why, ask our modern re- 
formers, should not the precocious intellects of the present 
day study moral philosophy and political economy at a still 
earlier period ? Miss Martineau will lend them a helping 
hand in the latter science, if they meet with difficulties, and 
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the number of her coadjutors, in the other departments of 
science, is rapidly increasing. 

We dislike the plan and object of the little work now 
before us, though the intrinsic merits of its execution place 
it very high in the class of works to which it belongs. The 
writer is evidently a man of talent, well acquainted with the 
subject which he treats, and, we seriously believe, more ca- . 
pable of discussing it to the profit of men and women of full 
age and mature capacities, than of initiating school-boys 
into its mysteries. He has even some acquaintance with the 
infant mind, though, we maintain, it is an imperfect and un- 
philosophical one, or he would never have written his " Moral 
Teacher." As the title purports, it is an introduction to the 
science of ethics, with some words upon political philosophy, 
taste, literary criticism, and religious belief, — all designed 
for the use of very youthful pupils in common schools. In 
the table of contents, we find such titles to the various 
chapters and sections as the following ; " What Morality 
is ; "' " What tells us we should do right ? Something with- 
in and born with us " ; " Origin of Civil Society " ; " Ob- 
jects of Civil Society " ; " Beauties of Art and Literature " ; 
"Revelation, — presupposes our Moral Capacities." And 
all these high and mighty themes are illustrated by stories 
about marbles and pencils lent in schools, and sometimes 
returned, sometimes not ; about Washington, who was natu- 
rally passionate, and yet governed his temper remarkably 
well ; about little Sarah, who was once sent to carry a basket 
of apples, and refused to give one of them to her compan- 
ion, lest she should become a thief. Now it does not require 
a Solomon to, foresee, that the writer of such a book, how- 
ever praiseworthy may be his intentions, and ingenious the 
execution of his task, must fail of attaining the end proposed. 

Should he be disposed to revise his present work, or to pre- 
pare another, with a similar object in view, we would earn- 
estly call his attention to the following advice. Teach prac- 
tical morality to children, as much as you please ; illustrate 
the precepts, if you will, by little apologues, the fables of 
Esop and Pilpay, or even historical anecdotes, and have no 
fear, if the narrative be a pertinent one, that it will go be- 
yond the child's understanding. But pray leave the deep 
and dark problems of theoretical ethics to the consideration 
of full-grown minds. The child suffers, not merely perplexi- 
ty, but positive moral harm, when he is officiously informed of 
difficulties, that never would have occurred to his unprompt- 
ed intellect. Tell him, that the Spartans encouraged their 
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boys to steal, and that "there is a tribe of Indians in Mis- 
souri, who regard the aged as a useless burden to the com- 
munity," and there is danger, that he will recollect the facts 
after he has entirely forgotten your abstruse explanation of 
them. Should his honesty or filial duties be subsequently 
exposed to some sore temptation, this recollection may sup- 
ply an argument on the wrong side, and fairly turn the scale. 
We do not attribute too much ingenuity to him by this sup- 
position. A smart, but roguish child, in making excuses for 
some fault, will show ten times as much cunning as is here 
supposed. If those, who write books for children, would 
only give their pupils credit, on all subjects, for possessing 
one half the acuteness and reflective power, which they fre- 
quently display in mischief, we would venture to predict an 
entire reform in the contents of our juvenile libraries. 



5. — A Critical Exposition of Mental Philosophy, or the First 
Principles of Metaphysics ; embracing a Critical Analysis 
of Ideas, the Elements of Reasoning, and the Philoso- 
phy of the Feelings and the Will. Adapted to Aca- 
demic and Popular Use. By Leicester A. Sawyer, 
A. M. New Haven : Published by Durrie & Peck. 
1839. 12mo. pp. 316. 

A volume of original speculations, on mental philosophy, 
by an American writer, is a curiosity ; and we feel disposed 
to welcome its appearance, without instituting any very strict 
inquiry into its merits. It is true, that a portion of our 
countrymen have evinced, of late, considerable interest in 
abstract investigations, and metaphysics have been brought 
within the reach and comprehension of a greater number of 
persons, than were ever before engaged in such sort of read- 
ing. But the appetite, as yet, has been gratified only by 
foreign nutriment. Numerous translations have appeared, 
of the most recent French and German treatises on philoso- 
phy ; and, while the rapidity of their, sale shows how much 
curiosity is excited on the subject, the rather unsatisfactory 
result of a perusal of them has probably stimulated the desire 
for fresh inquiries. Whether speculation has not lost as 
much in depth, as it has thus gained in popularity, — whether 
a taste has not been created for showy and superficial dis- 
quisition, and for forming hasty and sweeping theories on all 
subjects, — is a question that may admit of doubt, and which 
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